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Since the firsf: modest^ beginnings of t\\^ General College^ 
Extended Programs --now called the Baccalaureate Programs-- 
student and faculty experiences in, and their attitudes 
toward, four-year programs in the General College have 
been a subject of intense interest, not only among Getr^ral 
College staff members but also in the academic community 
a/t large. An early participatit in th^^x^tended Programs' 
is they developed >^as Mark Ludlow, who served as an advisor 
for many* four -year students -and who undertook the first fo^L- 
mal study of student and faoultxy attitudes toward the Ex- 
tended^ Frograihs . 

In the spring of 1973; Mr. Ludlow devised -a cjuestionnaire 
and distributed it to a population consisting of General^ 
College faculty members. General College four-year ?3tu- 
d,^nts in residence during the sprang of 1973, and fdrmer 
General College students who had finished ,one or the other 
of the General College four-year degrees. His* full study-- 
Including a formal statement of the problem, deisign of the 
study, methods and procedures, etc. --was ultfmately titled 
''The Baccalaureate Program.s of the General' tollege : A 
Survey of Faculty and Graduate 'Attitudes aboufe^ Advising, 
Internship, • and EValua«i3i". Ghapeer* IV of the full study, 
''Findings and Dismiss ic^n'Vcomtjrises thig issue of ' The 
Genferafl Colle g e Studies . * ' p 

The authpt of this report is an instructor 'ofSJbuslness 
studies in the General College Division of^atVal Science, 
Mathematics, and Business - Stud ies . Copies .of llr. , Ludlow* s ' 
compTete Study ipay be obtained from him or from the 
General College Research, Of f ice . 
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Editors- DAVID L. GIESE. Assistant Dean • ALEX KURAK, Professor, Arts, Communication ^dj^iilosophy ^ 



TRe Baccalaureate Programs of the General Colle^: A Syrvey of Facuttyt 

. O . ^ 

and Gradtiatre Attitudes about AdvisingL Int^rnship, and Evaluation 

. ^ - - Chapter I\r ^ . ' 

\ ^ Findirtg^ and ,D is cuss ion 

' . " By ; •• 7 ^ / ^ 

Mark Ludlow 



The findings and discussion in this section are divided t^to 
three parts: .. (L) the questionnaire ^to faculty advisors, (2) the 
questionnaire to Ngraduates , and. (3) a comparison of cotraaofi it^^is 
on both questionnaires of the study. , 

' .1. Findings of the Questionnaire to Faculty Advl^sors 



Sixty of the 133 (45.1 percent) faciA^ty-advisoir questionnaires 
I'Xere returned to the investigator .r^-^Chere is no way of knowing vriiat 
percentage pf the faculty advisors in the College are represented 
by the return of siWji questionnaires ; many faculty members who re- 
turned questionnaires may be advisors to students enrolled in Ex-^ 
tended * Prpgr)&ms , but some may not be. ^/ 

The queHtiomiaire to faculty advisors included questions in 
two areas: personal data and data related*^ to Extended' Programs . 
Personal data i-tems asked about, the advisor's (1) division member- 
ship, (2) number of advigees, (3) type of degree being pursued 
by his advisee^ and (4) advisee^ areas' of concentration. Data re- 
lated to Extended Programs itsems polled the faculty advisor^ feel- 
ings about the meaning of internships^, some suggested guideT^hes 
tjD aid in ad^Hsing, and the Extended Programs in general. 

Personal Dat a Table I, *'Advlsor*s Unj(^ Representation and 

Uvnab<»r of Advisees'", summarises the data by the number of advisors.. 

respouJ^Ing from oaclt^ xinit of the College and their reported number' 
'of advisees, - ' ^ p 

'\ ■ s'^ ■ ' 

\ \ ■ ' ■-, . ■ ■ 
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/ ' \ > TABLE I 

ADVISORS' UNIT ^iEPRESENTATION AND NlTiUER OF ADVISEES 



\ 



College Unit 



Number of 'l , Aver'age 'clumber 
Respondents^^ of Advicees. 



Literature, Communication 
and Jl^ilosophy 

Psychoiogy and Family Studies 

Natural Sci^ence and 
. - Ilathemat ic s 

* Business Studie'? 

Social Studies 

Studeht Personnel Ser^ice's^ 

Admin is t;rat ion 

Consolidated HELP Center. 

'General- Arts 



«J3 



Tqtals 



17. 
8 

9 
5 
6 
5 
3 
4 
3 

60 



\ 



1.1 
3.9 

4.0 
7.6 
2.0 
3.0 
5.3 
^.7 
5.0 

^ 

3.3 



College Unit 
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Literature, Communication 
^nd Philosophy 



Number of,;j:A4vi^ees 



4^^ 7-9. 10" or Over 
11 * 6 ■ . 



P«!ychology and Family Studies 


1, 


5 


1 • 


1 


NaEural Science and. 
1 ^?a thematic 3 


1 


5 


2 1 




Business Studies 




1 


•1 1 


r 


Social Studies 

Studet^t Personnel Services 

Administration ^ 


3 
r 
"> 


2 
1 


1 

? . 






? 




■ 1 1 
- 1 ^ 


Consolidated HELP Center 


■1 


1 


1 


General Arts / ^ 




1 


2 




Total's 

> 


19 


74 


To 2 


5 
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Most of the advisors resp^anding to the item about the number of 
advisees had f rom^ one to three advisees (24 respondents). Although 
'nineteen of those responding had no advis(?es, their comments on other 
parts ofithe questionnaire were considered valid since as faculty 

members they ar^ell^lbleLtQ-be-^^^ Only ftve of the sixty 

respondents had ten or more advisees, even though an informal College 
policy states that no one should have over five E^ctendelS Programs 
advisei&s, ^Ten of the respondents reported having four td siic advisees. 

the investigator wanted to report on the average niraiber of 
advisees ^advisors from each College^ unit had. On the quest ibnnairp, 
advisors could select fr^m five choices ±0 report the number of ad- 
visees. These choices T>7ere 0, 1-3, 4-6, 7-9, and 10 and over.^ The 
invest igat or ^ took the upper limit of each choice (with the exception 
of choice five where the number ten was used) and multiplied the upper- 
limit figure by the number of responses to the choice by . respondents 
in each College unit. The Ij^st column in Table I, "Average Number of 
Advisees" represents the results fof this computational procedure, tt 
was found that the "Business Studies" unit-within the College had the 
largest average number (7.6) of advisees per respondent from that unit. 
The smallest number (1.30 of advisees per respondetit per collegians 
unit vjBf found in the "Literature', Communication and Philosophy" unit. 
The average number of advisees for all respondents in the study was 
three atjd three-ten^ (3. 3) . 

The advisor-respondents i^ere asked whether their advisees were 
pursuing the BGS or MS degree. - The ceopondents were also asked to 
list the major areas of concen'tration of their advisees. The re- 
sponses were summari?:ed in eight categories and are. reported in 
table II, "Areas of Concentration of Advisees as Stated by Advisots". 
Ar'yisors responded that the .greatest number of their .advisees v/ere 
pursuing "Business!', with twenty-three* of the sixty-five responses 
(35. A percent) in that cata-gory. "Social 'Service" followed next, with 
tvjelve re?3ponses; and ^'Criminal Tustice and Legal Studies" areas ranked 
thirci, with nine response*?. Six of the responses were in "Health 
Sciences", five in "Symbolic Systems", and the remaining responses 
in "Physical and Biological Scifences",^ Behavioral Sciences", and the 
"Arts"- four, four,^and tv70 re^pon^ee, respectively, in these 
categories. 
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. 1^ 

A AREAS OF CONCEM^T^TlOW OF ADVISEES 

AS S:5AtED BY ADVISORS 

e 



Number of 

Area of Concentration Responseo 

BuQlne'00 . 23 

Social Service ' ' • 12 

Criminal Justice and Legal Studies ' * 9 

Health Scie'nceo* 6 

Symi^olic Systems ^ 5 

Physical and Biological Sciences . A 

Behavioral Sciences 4 

Art8 • ^ ^ • 2 ^ ' 
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' * The Extendea Programs guidelines (In the "requirements for gradua- ^ 
tlon" sectloA) note that ^ student is to develop a level •of proficiency 
'in his ared of concentration. Jhe guidelines; state-that proficiency ^ 
r^should^be gained thorough "credits and performance". - , v a* 

Th(^ 'investigator X7a8 curious, '^botit x^hether or not advisors felt 
internship vms cbnsldered a ''V^rformance" in which. proficiency should 
be developed. In one questionnaire item, respondents x*7ere asked tj 
select two statements that best expressed their feelings about intern- 
ships.. If the tx70 statements presented did noT: exprese their feelings^ 
respondents could x-jritd in other definitions for the ^ term' "Internship". 
Fifty-aeven of the siscty respondents completed "the Item. Twenty-tt-yo 
odvlsors responded affirmatively to: \ "liitemships ar.e designed to 
develop a level of proficiency or competency in specified tasks or / 
understandings." Eighteen advisors responded affirmatively to: ^ 
"Internships are designed to provide a student. t^^ith ,a series of 
Taeaningful experiences." Ti/^lve cTf the advisers checked both state- 
ments on the questionnaire. Four advisors OTote definitions that 
essentially combined the two statements. .Taking' those respondents 
- chc^cking Ijdth statements (12) 'and those writing definitions (4) that 
essentially confined the tuo statements, it waff found that the fifty- 
six responses to the item are almost equally distributed, beti^een the 
three alternatives^ with a slight favor (22 to 18 to 16). toward the 
statement eirpressing the idea that inte^ships" were to develop pro- 
ficiency. 



The lra;g»0 tigs tor* t5iks also interested in tl^e adequacy of present 
guidelines for adviaing students and vjrote an item designed ^o elicit 
opinions about the guideli^^. Forty-five advisors said they would 
have liked* more guidelines . fo^ advising students about internships. 
Only five advisors felt they dM "not need moi^e 'guidelines for advising 
interns and ten respondents did \i^^complete the item. 

Thoo6 advisors (45) who respo^^l"y®s" to^'*the question about the 
need for more guideline's v^ere asked ff^^^ey would indicate tfie importance 
^they placed on having some advising "to^W' that would assist them in ad- 
vising students. Five "t^ols" were \tBt^a)^A the respondents tuyere asked 
to Tank the importance of them with the numb<!5|: "one" being most important, 
number "tr^o" being next most important, and so'^on. 'Most advisors followed 
the blanking instructions, but thirteen of the foi^^-five pjlL^ped . on^ or . 
"VTBore check marks* in the spaces designed for placing the ranking numerals. * 
k surtmary of the Advisors ranking is found in '^ble til. Tlie numerals 
(one through five) used by the respondents for cranking 5*7ere given a 
weighting so that a ranlc-order of the five "toSls" offered as altema- 
tiyes" could be e^tabli-shed . A> six weight was given to each rank number 
"oAe", a five for each rank numfeer "tx^o",' and so on 'down to a ti-7o weight- 
ing given for ^ach number "five" ranking by:-. the faculty advisors. The 
"checks" incorrectly placed by thirteeen advisors were counted and the 
frequency Cf) of checked "'tools" was placed in Table III. 

\ 
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The investigator felt that* even though. some adv^sors^ had not 
follovyed directions, their /opinions on the importance of the "tools" 
were significant ifi the' intferpretation^of the item. A weighting 
factor of five (5), was given to the check' marks and added to the sum. 
of the weighted rankings, to see if it -^yould influence the rank- 
position of the "tools". It did not. A weighting factor of three (3) 
was given to the eheck marks for the same reason; it did not influence 
rank-position of the "tools". 

The ^f acuity-respondents ' rankings revealed that they would like to 
have, some kind of format to use when^^they advised students about intern- 
ships. \ The advisee woul^ -complete a proposal outlining* the objectives 
of, and formulating a jJ^rocedure for^ his intern experiences. Secondly, 
thfe advisors also exjpressed a desire for a listj.ng of available intern- 
ships. In thirdP' place was the respondents' desire for a standardised 
.method for evaluating internship .experiences . Ranlced fourth was the 
need for a standardized proposal form for internships to be completed 
by the students. Findlly, the faculty also expressed an, interest in 
a list of other faculty members tJho tx\ay. Imow of available internships. 

Three faculty member s x-Jrote out- their own ideas, about guidelines.. 
-One of the write-ins was a caution about the inflexibility of some 
standardized farm's. Another vrrite-in mentioned the * importance of ^ 
evaluation of internship exf(eriences by the student and the supervipor 
as ^ell as by the advisor. A third faculty respondent stated that in- 
dividuals involved with Exten'Sded Programs ought to -consider advice from 
the community aboiit what» kinds of attributes they should look for iti an 
intern. / 

Summary of the advisor que stion naire fin dings . The findings of 
this portion of the study /3eem to indicate that sogje units within 
the College work with more Extende3 Programs stiudents than others. 
In fact, some individuals within particular units exceed the College's 
recommended nuipbdr of advisees by IPO percent. A majority of the 
respondents' advisees is pursuing the Bachelor of Applied Studies* 
(BAS) degree. . ' '\ ^ 

Th^ respondents seem to feel that internships are designed to ^ ' ^ 
develop a student's proficiency in his area of coriicentratlon, dlthoug|]^ 
some fe*lt internships should be a series of meaningful experiences. '"'^ 
Moot of the respondents (90 percent), would like more guidelines in 
working" with stfidents prepqirlng for internships. ^ * 

\^ \ 
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TABLE III 

ADVISORS' RAMKIWG Op'^OLS TO ASSIST IN ADVISING' STUDENTS 



/ 

r.i 



Rank Number/of Times Item [Tanked 
Itemfey^ ^ Order * First Second Tt iird 



A. format for the student 
uhereby he/she would ^hrite 
what he/she eirpects from -an 
internship ejrperience and 
then use that aq a basis 
for fon^ulating the ex-, 

,perience \ ^ • 1 » * ^ 

A listing of,* internships 
available' to students in 

different ^reas ^ , 2 ' , 10 

A ntandardi^ed method for 

evaVtiating internship • o 

experiences . 3 ' 4 

A standardized form for 
internships similar to the 

Individual Study Form 4 -4 

A listing of other faculty 

members t)ho may laiot-j of * 

available internohlpo 5 1 
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II. Find'tngs of - the Questiormaire to 'Sr^duates . ♦ 

Th6 'questionnaires sent to Ext^tided Program gt^duates focused on 
.their present eijjployment, experiences during Internship, and feellngp ^ 
'about the overall Extended Progpms, Thirty-five bf'the flffy-three 
quest lonnalras sent to graduates (6^,0 percent) were returned to the , 
Investigator. ^ - ' . '; 

The first Item on the questionnaire asked about the graduate 'b 
present employment. Ttyen^y-^slir of .the th^ty-flve respondents ' (74.3 
percent) uere employed in the area designated by thefia as their, area 
of conc&itratlon at the tlaae, of their acceptance into the Extended ' * 
Progr^mti, Of the. nine not employed in their area of concentration p 
tt7o tire ro; continuing their education and seven x-7ere employed ;ln a 
field unlrelated to their area of concentration; -none ^^as unemployed. 
Assuming tha graduates who did not respond to the questlonni^ ire* were 
not employed in their areas of cbncentrationp the conclusion seems 
to be that 49.1 percent of 'those studenta graduated from Extencied 
Programs* through June 1973 were emplojred in their area of concentration, 

♦ > . TiJentyrnine of the graduates (82,8 percent) responded to the 
qu/2Stlon about -the Internship proposal. Ti-renty- three said they had 
written a t)r9po8al for their Internship and slit '&aid they had not 
trrltten a proposal. The respondents were asked to comment on the 
proposal. Ten graduates mentioned writing a proposal outlining the 
objectives and goals of their internship r-yith an advisor. There were 
seven comments about how the proposal gave direction to the internship, 
and three graduates reported t/rttijig summaries of their internship 
activities. One graduate commented that his Infcert^shlp ,was a report 
on past Work experience which did not take place while be .was enrolled^ 
in the Extended Programs. Table. IV, "Comments Relating to Advisees 
Proposals", summarises the comments relating Co the advisees' proppsals 
for internship whll<a they were enrolled .in the Extended Programs. 

Table V, '^^eetlngs with^ Faculty Monitor during Internship*', 
summarizes the number of advisor-advisee meetings that took' place 
during the time* of the advisee's intership experience. . Alm9St • 
thirty-five percent of the* reporting edvisees (10 reported) met with 
their advlDoro over ten times during the course of their intetnship 
experloncQ.. Twenty percent (6 reported) thentioned meeting with their 
advisors seven or eight times during their ItiternQhipp Only orie re- 
spondent stated he had never met tTith his advisor during internship. 

Tables VI, VII,' VIII; and IX deaLwlth the internsjiip •experience. 
Table VI discusoe? the guidance dosirea by students from their advisor^.. 
Table VII looks at evaluation procedure^ set up by advisors as recalled 
by the advlseeo. Table VIII reflects responses related %o what advisees 
did during their internships. Table UCnotps the respondents' feelings 
about what they learned during their Intj^rjiQlfi^p experiences. 



TABLE IV 

coiMEHiSL-:s]^m3 w advisee vs.^pbpfpsal§ 



Question 



Did you xTTltQ a proposal 
for internship? 

Connnants on dotalt of ^ 
proposal and/or feelings 
about the proposal re- 
(^blrement ' ' ' ^ 



^eponae 



Yes . No 



23 



Proposal gave' direction 
to my Internship 

I4ade a report of past 
vjork eKperlence' 

Thorough; objectives ^ 
and goals outlined 

Wrote', a oummary of 
activities after com- 
.pletloij of internship 



29 

. 1 

10 



Note: .29 of the 35 respondents answerdd this Iteqi. 
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. * msLE V . ' 
• '•^ mzrim& with faculty monitor 

. . DURING INTERNSHIP 

0 



Number of Meetings . Per Cent 

With Advisor ' ' N of Sample 



0 • 




1 " 


: 3.4 


1-2 




A 


1 13.8 


3-4 




. 4 


13.8 


5-6 




4 


13.8 \ 


7-8 




6^ 


20. i " 


9-10 / 




0 




Over 10 




10 


X ' 34.5 


Totals 




29 


100.0 



NOTE: 29 of th6 35 respondents answerei 
this item. 



o 
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I i Tabl^ VI, "Advisor Guidance ^uring Tkiternship", capgori^es fhe 
feelings of advisees'" about; advls<jp guidance.. Over .seventy percent" \ V 
oflthe respondents V<lSt of 26 responding to fthe item) in the study \ 
i*^ feit tbat Ijheir adv^^rs gave them adequate direction and guidance - 

duj^ing tTieir 'internship ex^erienc^, . One ,0^- the questions* asked -if 
. • i^t^e^ns*-^ would have liked less tfirectibn on the part' of 5the ^advl'SCM: 
f ^daring the internship; no former interns answered «this question in the 
' * affirmative. ^EjL^hteen interns^s^id tj^^ir advisor's dire<ttion aided- 
iii . the i-t 'competency developj^erft ; seveji re^sponses indicated the \ 
^ ' direction of the-'advi'dor Ti^as ibout right; and* seven respotldetitp^ 
• said .that ail advice' by their advisots centered on the baccalaureate 

^'degre^ rrequirements . I-Jhen ^sked wHat type of direction they .would ' \ 
/ hav^liked,* two -thirds of the resppndenjts *said the-*' direction they 
h4^ received Va*s" adequate. Only one resppndent felt the guidance 
ci;/en '^by^ the advisor ^s inadequate It would seem* thaf the ipterr^s 
J^lt geAerally satisf ied with* the /guiciknce !they had received during ' 

, th^it iiiternship^ ^ . " ' / " ' . ' " . 

' V' ' • « . ■ * , ' - ^ / , ' ' ^- ' ' ■ . 

. Twenty -six* of the thirty-five graduates responded to the forced- 
cffoice^ and free-response item on evaluation methods. -established hy , ^ \_ 
the' advisor. This , data is recorded in T^le VII, '^'Ey^luaftlon of 
Interns ' Experiences". * Ov^ niij^e^g^^jpercent of the graduates responding 
tcy the item (24'^of 26) stated that the advisor had set iip evaluation 
methods* fpr their internship experience.. Seven respond^nts^stated 
^that the evaluation methods were oral and seven state^ that; the 
. evaltiation melthods were written.'" Nine noted that the* evaluation 
mjejlfhods us,ed were both written and oral. Thirteen responses in-, ^ 
-dyicarted tjfi^i; an evaluation was made by the supervisor of the , . 
'internship experience, ten respondents said that they spoke often 
with their advisor J^and six noted that evaluation procedures were 
measured against established objectives'! Some of the respondents 
(6) t)[ientioned /thatp tx^ey were asked to summarize their internship ^ 
' activitie*s in a w^tten report. * / 

^ Table VIII, ''Activities "During InternsMp^'^, repojrts on the type 
of activities participated in by rev<;pondents during their inteJnships. 
> jiosi: of the xespondents (20 df 24 responding to the item) stated that 
they worke'd at a job related to their area of concentration. Three 
-respondents completed, projects, and one made observations and visita- 
tions related to his area|of concentration ji^le enrolled in the 
internsfeip^ . . ' ^ 

Tabhe IX, "Outcomes of Internsh^ip*', summarizes the data reported 
' by the gradtjates when asked the question, "What do you feel you learned 
•(that, is,' v^at were the benefits to you) from your internship experience 
Twenty-two of , twehty-^nine respondents reported that their improved 
technic&V compe^tericy in an area of concentration was the result of 
e:tpeflence ckirliag the internship. Four responses indicated a positive 
attitude c|Mpige. toward- people, and two responses referred to the 
,>Qppor'tunit^to apply school principles to. Meld practice. One response 
" noted^fchat^it is; not only Mportant to Icnow what to do on a job, bu^ 
^ how to ^^et a job. ^ . , ^ 



How would you rat& the amount 
of direction* you received from 
your advisor? ♦ - 



TABLE VI " . * 
ADVISOR ^SriDANCE DURING INTERNSHIP ' t. 

More dire* :ion needed 



What kind* of direction did 
you receive? 



Dfliat kind of direction^ would 



you have liked to receive? 



Less direction needed 

Adequate direction 
received 

Total respondents 

Competency development'- 

Degree requirements ^ 

Very little '(positive) ^ 

V^ry Ifttle (negativje) 

Mpre guidance on pro{)osal 

Hore.help in gaining 
^ technical skill 

More feedback 

]>lbre help J.n course 
selection 



8'^ ^ 

26 
18 
'7 
1 

r 

27 

• 2 

2 
1 



i< 
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TABLE VII ' 
EVALUATION OP INTERN'S EXPERIENCES 



Did your advisor set up any 
method for evaluating your 
experiences? 



<3 



Type of Evaluation Numbe^^pf Respondents ' 



Written 
Oral . 

4 * 

Both Written & 
^ Oral 

Not specified 

No liejthod - 

Total- 



7 
7 

9 
1 

2 
26 



Evaluation by ^ 

Field Supervisor 

Discussion with Advisor 

Evaluation against 

established objectives 

Summary o^Internship 
dcti-^tties 



Type of Evaluation . 



Written 



10 



2 
6 



Oral- 

3 
10 




Hot Specified 



■• ■ ■ ■ / 

Summary , Most graduates made written proposals for their intern- 
ship experiences, found their advisors helpful during the internst^li:; 
and ie^rived benefits from the internship. The majority of graduateej 
worked' on jobs related to their ai:eas of concentration as their in- - 
ternship experience. Only^ two of the graduates responding said no. 
formal evaluation procedures were- set up for the itlternship. 

III. A Comparison, of CJommon Items of Both Questionnaires / ^ 

Both questionnaires asked the respondents to state the- '^OuLatanciTig;' 
strongest characteristic" ^nd "weakest characteristic^' of the Extendo^d. • 
Programs. Tt^o tables were constructed to sunmarize the jcesponses to* 
these- it^ems.- Table X, '^Outstanding Characteristics of rihe Extended 
Programs", summarizes 'the responses faculty and students, maide aboyt -h^s^ 
outstanding (strongest) characteristics of the Extended Programs. 
T^ble'XI, •'Weakest Characteristic of the Extended Programs summaf\i;-c. 
the responses by- faculty and:-graduates relating to the ^alcest chsracfor- 
isJ-lcs of the Extended Programs.^ * '"^^ i 

Outstanding characteristics . The oujtstanding chatactdristics 
mentioned by respondents from both questionnaires were sumikarized und-rr 
eleven topics. Both faculty and graduateff^ntioned with e^lmost equal 
frequency (8 graduates and 9 faculty) that the "flexibility" was an ont- 
standing characteristic of Extended Pr<)gt^s. Other outstanditig 
characteristics mentioned bjiAoth faculty and graduates were: (1) the 
practical experiences of fere^by the prbgram; (2) the ability to uevelop 
individualized programs; a^d (3>.th^aid, cooperation, and involvement 
of instructors and ^a^visors in the progijam. , , ' 

Only graduates mjbntioned as outstanding characteristics the 

policy of having students on the admissions committee, the x^ide range 

of courses available td students enrolled, and thfe idea of a demonstra- 
tion of proficiency. ' • 

Faculty adA^lsors' also mentioned some items ^not found $n the 
graduates^ responBes. Six- faculty members responded positively abouc 
the opportv^irfiV to be involved with students over a long, period of tine, 
Four faculty^dvisors mentioned th6 high motivation of students, ano 
two advisors liked the idea oi having advisees with tjie same academir. 
or vocational goals as their ot^n. \ .\ 

V. ' 
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TABL^ Till 
ACTIVITIES DURING INTERNSHIP 



iQues'tion 



Response 



Number of 
Responses 



What did you do du^.jLng 
internship? 



Worked a job'^Cxylth or 
without pay) related 
Co my area of con- ' 
centratioi* 20 

Completed project related . 
to area of. concentra- 
tion , 3 

Observations, visitations .1 



NOTE: 24 of 36 resp5pnded td this it?em. 




TABLE IS ■.'■/" 
♦ * - 0UTC014ES OF INTERNSHIP / 



1 'Question. 

r . * ' • . . 

' • , — " — i — : — : 


Responee . 


Number of 
Responses 


What do you feel you learned . 
from your internship? 


Improved technical compe- 
^ncies related to the 
area of concentration 


i 22 


* V 


Changed my attitude' 
' (positively) to^rard 
« ^ people 


4 




Opportunity to apply school 
principles to fieXd 
practices 


2 X' 




Should learn how to' get a 
job, not just xjiiat to 
^ do affex you have It 


1 



.NOTE: 26 of 35 responcJed to this item. 
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* ' ' ' * * • 

TABLE X '' 

s . 

OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS . . 

OF THE EXTENDED PRD3RAMS ^ 

■ 



* 


' Response ^ 


Graduates 


Faculty 


N 


Opportunity to develop individualized 
program 




5 


1 

19 


Flexibility ^ ^ 


8 


19- 


17 


Program" of fers practical experiences . 


6 


4 


10 • 


Aid, cooperation, and involvement of 
instructors and advisors in the 
program 


6* 


< 

3 


9 


Havitig students on the admission committee 


1 




1 


Demons tjcation of proficiency ' 


1 • 




1 


Wide range of courses 


1 




1 


Personal involveihent and chance to wgrk 
.V7ith students over a fairly extendeli 
period 




6 


6 


Students are htghly motivated • 








Advisees in the same ^rea ais their advijsor 




2 


2 


Quality o£* outside supervisors • 


» 


1 


1 ^ 



( 



r 
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Weakest c haracteristics . Faculty advisor and graduate responses ^ 
about the question the 'Weakest characteristics of Extended Programs" 
were quite varied andK couli not be sunnfiarlzed In less than tx-renty-one 
topics. The , mo St frequent responses (made by three graduates ^nd 
thirteen facultjr members) concerned the 'lack of Extended Programs 
guidelines''.' Other^'Veakest characteristics" regarding the structure 
>.o^ the program were: (1) tt-To adv.lsors and txfo graduates mentioned 
* an "inadequate means of evaluation"; (2) t^d gfraduates and, o^e faculty^ 
advisor mer^tioned tlie "mandatory demon&tratioti of proficiency 
(3) one graduate and one faculty piember mentioned the "inequities in 
granting credit^ for work experience"; (4) four ifespgndents mentioned 
the "lack of Ih-depth (3-level) courses"; and (5) one graduate men- 
tioned the lack of job placement. • ^ ^ ^ : ^ 

A numbex pf respondents mentioned items related to communications 
in the Extended PrograAis. respondents (five graduates ^nd one 

faculty member) hoted there was -a "lack of communication bettjeen^ those 
involved"; three respondents said the "programs were not well publicized"; 

. and one graduate mentioned the "lack 6f .unity with thdse .already in the 
programs". Ti-Jo additional communication problems were mentioned by the 
graduates: the "poor image of the General College ^nd its students"; 
and the "lack of coordination of the- Extended Programs with other 

^ colleges within the University". 

Of the items mentioned by graduates only, t][ve cqncejirn for the, 
"Ge^neral 'college image" and the "Iqck' of organizatit)n of the Extended 
Programs" were mentioned most frequently! Gradiiiates alsa mentioned 
a "lack of unity with those already in the Programs" and the desire 
for a "full-time Extended Programs coordinator/counselor". 

Faculty members al'so pointed out some exclusive ateas of "weakest 
characteristlcs'V, Three advisors felt that more emphasis should be 
laced on the BGS degree , and tvjo ad%asors felt th^E^t the distribution 
f advisees among the avail^VX^- staff was inequitable. Four respondents 
mentioned not seeing enough of their advisees and a lack of student 
initiative in the Programs. i 

Summary . The respondents had a variety of thoughts about the 
"outstanding, #stronge8t characteristics" and "t^eakest characteriatico" 
of the Extended Program^, and it is difficult to generalize about 
them. Such variety of response is understandable in view of the 
many options available to students enrolled in the Extended Programs. 
The factor most often mentioned as an outstanding characteristic of 
the programs was flexibility, pother outstanding characteristic 
mentioned by the respondents was the ability of individuals to develop 
their omi programs. Flexibility^ and individuality, however, can cause 
problems^ and the weakest characteristic most frequently mentioned was 
the lack of guidelines. Other than the three above-mentioned ' 
characteristics of the Programs, no sirfgle category contained more 
than 8l3C responses by the respondents. 
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I^E^ST CHARACTERISTICS 
OF EXTENDED PRDGRAl^S 



Response 



Graduates Faculty 



Lack of program guide line^T 

Lack of communication 'be t?C'7een those involved 

Inadequate means of evaluation 

Lack of in-depth' (3-level) courses / 

Program pot well publicized 

ilandatory demonstration of proficiency 

Inequities in granting credits for work 
experience 

Lack of pr/gram organization v 

Bad stereotype of General College and 

students \ ' ^ ^ ^ 

No job placement ^ 

Lack of full-time, permarient Extended ^ 
Programs counselor/coordinator ^ . 

Lack of coordination with other colleges 
within the University 

Lack of unity with those already in the 
Program 

Student's lack of knowledge, about the field 
he would like to work in 

Lack of emphasis on 3GS 

Students don't see advisors often enough 

Distribution of advioeec among staff 

Lack of initiative of some students 

Lack of commitment by the faculty ' 

College's tendency to stack requirements 
on the Programs 

Students seem overwhelmed by the proposal 



3 
5 
2 
1 

' 2 
2 

1 
4 



13 
1 
2 
3 
1 
I 



3 
2 

? 
? 

I 

1 
1 



